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“Our Whole Citizenry Is Summoned .. . 


Pes MANY YEARS Presidents of the United States 
have issued special statements in connection with annual 
observations of American Education Week 

President Eisenhower issued the following message for 
this year’s observance, addressed fo the Patrons, Stu 
dents, and Teachers of American Schools 

The celebration of American Education Week sun 
mons the thoughtful attention of every American citizen 

The youth of our Nation—-who are the future of our 
Nation are the hope and the test of freedom itself In 
homes, farms, and factories—in the schools, senates, and 
churches of the next generation—the youth of today will 
tell by their deeds the fate of those value which, cher 
ished by the free through centuries, have given life and 
dignity and purpose to our own America 

This—nothing less——is the measure of the task served 
by the teachers of our Nation today Such a responsibil 
ity demands not only essential and elaborate material 
paraphernalia buildings, endowment alaric labora 
tories. It demands, above all else. strensth and percep 
tion of heart and of mind 

Qur teachers are sumr oned to be patriots in the highest 
sense of the word: to teach the principles that bring free 
dom and justice to life; to make clear that enjoyment of 
liberties means acceptance of duties ind to impart the 
priceless knowledge that duty, in an age of peril mean 
sacrifice. 

Our whole citizenry is summoned to help the teachers 
in their great work: not only to provide them with the 
resources they need, but also to guard with devoted vigil 
lance the freedom of thought and discussion which inspire 


free men to teach all men how to be free. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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Special 
FFA 
Stamp 


One hun- 


—at A 
RUTURE FARMERS Ogg | Seas 


these special 25th anniversary Future Farmers of America 


dredten 


million of 


stamps were placed on sale in Kansas City, Mo., October 
13—the first day of the 1953 annual FFA convention 

This Federal Government recognition of the nationwide 
organization of farm boys studying vocational agricul 
ture in public high schools throughout the United States 
is also a tribute to the Vocational Division of the Ofhce of 
Education which has sponsored the FFA since its inception 
a quarter century ago 

Che stamps are now on sale in all post offices throughout 


the country. 
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Samuel Miller Brownell 
New Commissioner of Education 


R. SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, Connecticut scholar, 

educator, and administrator, was sworn in as the thirteenth 
Commissioner of Education on November 16. He succeeds Dr. 
Lee M. Thurston of Michigan, who died on September 4 after 
serving for less than three months. 

Appointed by President Eisenhower on October 14, Dr. 
Brownell holds a recess appointment subject to confirmation when 
the Senate reconvenes in January. 

Che Commissioner has had a distinguished career in American 
education He comes to the Office of Education from New Haven, 
Connecticut, where he has been professor of educational admin- 
istration in the Yale Graduate School of Education since 1938 
and President of New Haven State Teachers College for the past 
six years 

A native of Peru, Nebraska. and a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska (B. A. 1921), the Commissioner holds an M. A. 
(1924) and a Ph. D (1926) from Yale University. 

Dr. Brownell spent his early professional years as teacher and 
principal. For two years he was principal of the demonstration 
high school at Peru State Teachers College and for one year a 


member of the faculty of the New York State College for Teachers 
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at Albany, New York. Before going to Yale in 1938, Dr 
Brownell was superintendent of schools in Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, for a deeade. 

Commissioner Brownell has lectured on education at many 
institutions of higher education, including the University of Wis 
consin, Cornell University, Harvard University, the University 
of Southern California, and the University of Michigan. His 
writings have appeared in leading educational journals, 

His background and experience include active participation in 
educational affairs beyond the classroom. He has been on the 
staff of city school surveys in the New England States and in New 
Jersey and Nebraska. Dr. Brownell is a life member of the Na 
tional Education Association and hes been active in several of 
its departments and commissiens including the Assoriation for 
Higher Education, of which he was president in 1950-5] 

Other educational organizations in which the Commissionet 
has membership are the American Educational Research Associa 
tion. the American Association of School Administrators, the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, the 


Connecticut Education Association, and the Connecticut Super 


i7 





intendents Association. He has been chairman of the Accredit- 
ing Committee of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and since July 1953 has been a member of the 
NEA Legislative Commission Dr. Brownell is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa 

The Commissioner grew up in an educational atmosphere 
When he was born at Peru. Nebraska. in 1900. his father, Herbert 
Brownell, was teaching physi al science in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Peru The family moved to Lincoln when the elder 
Brownell became professor o 
braska., 


ney General of the United States) had a paper route and sold 


f science at the University of Ne 
brother Herbert (now Attor 


Samuel and his yvounge 


milk to help out with the family budget 

Dr. Brownell is deeply concerned with the problems of Ameri- 
can education Major problems facing schools and colleges 
are the acute shortage of teachers. the need for additional school 
buildings, the increasing cost of school programs, the rapidly in- 


creasing school population ind other conditions that demand 


attention throughout the country 

Concerning the relationship between the Federal Government 
and local school systems he feels that the Federal Government 
must not interfere in educational matters which rightly belong 
to local and State authoritir The American system of educa- 
tion, he holds. has been built upon two foundation stones— State 


and local control, with Federal assistance and support where the 


national interest require 

With regard to criticisms of teachers and educational systems. 
Dr. Brownell believe that constructive criticism is healthy and 
hould be pre 


should be encouraged The schools and teacher 


pared to face such questioning holdly. eager to prove that they 


are capable, intelligent, honorable, alive to the responsibilities 


, 
of modern education 


In an article for the NEA Journal published in LOS]. he 


summed it up thi Way 

“There needs to be unified concern also that no part of oun 
eakened under the guise of efheiency 
economy, patriotism, or any other bannes Those ho weaken 
Of course, justifiable and construc 


leves is healthy and 


educational system be 


any part weaken the whol 
tive criticism of conditions in schools and col 
should be mace 


“We in the profession are constantly calling 
But this is quite dif 


attention to fea 


tures needing improvement and change 


ferent from the subtle or open attacks upon individuals and 
groups of educators in attempts to discredit them and thus 
weaken public confidence and support of the schools or colleges 
involved,” 

Believing in the principle that public questions can best be 
thrashed out by those who understand them best. he is an ardent 
promoter of close working relationship between all segments of 
the teaching profession in elementary, secondary. and higher 
education. In an address to the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education in 1951, Dr. Brownell said: 

* * the kindergarten teacher, the elementary teacher, the 
high school teacher needs ever to be alert to spul the capable 
student to want to go on and to develop his abilities to the highest 
degree, and thus serve his own needs and those of society The 
college professor and the graduate professor need equally to be 
alert to encourage students with the best minds to prepare fo 
teaching in the elementary and secondary schools and in college. 
Only in this way can all parts of the education system be strong. 
To weaken any portion by failing to staff it with competent teach- 
ers is to weaken the potential effectiveness of every other portion 
The problems which today face American education in general, 
and teachers in parti ular, need, therefore. to be considered and 
dealt with by the teaching profession as a unified group.” 

Soon after Dr. Brownell’s appointment, and before he as 
sumed his new duties officially. he came to Washington for a 
meeting with the Policy Council of the Office of Education At 
this meeting he was briefed by the Acting Commissioner and the 
heads of the various divisions. His grasp and understanding of 
the Office and its operation made a deep impression on his future 
colleagues. Accompanying the newly designated Commissioner 
were his wife and two of his four children. 

It has been 86 years since the first Commissioner of Education. 
Dr. Henry Barnard, was appointed. He. too, was from Yale 
University and Connecticut. From the presidency of St. John’s 
College he came to W ashington to take over the duties of the 
highest educational office in the nation. 

The problems of American education today are very different 
from the problems Dr. Barnard faced in 1867. The nation has 
vrown. the schools have grown, the needs have grown. So also 
have the resources and the opportunities. Dr. Brownell steps 
ito a line of noble tradition as he takes up his new duties and 


faces the challenges that lie ahead. 


Thirteen Commissioners of Education have directed the affairs 
of the Office of Education during the past 86 years 


Henry Barnard, March 14, 1867, to March 15, 1870 

John Eaton, March 16, 1870, to August 5, 1886 

N. H. R. Dawson, August 6, 1886, to September 3, 
1889 

William T. Harris, September 12, 1889, to June 30, 
1906 

Elmer E. Brown, July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1911 

Philander P. Claxton, July 8, 1911, to June 1, 1921 


John James Tigert, June 2, 1921, to August 31, 1928 

William John Cooper, February 11, 1929, to July 10, 
1933 

George F. Zook, July 11, 1933, to June 30, 1934 

John W. Studebaker, October 23, 1934, to July 15, 
1948 

Earl James McGrath. March 18, 1949, to April 22, 
1953 

Lee M. Thurston, July 2, 1953, to September 4, 1953 


Samuel Miller Brownell, November 16, 1953, to date 
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Children on Double Shifts— 
A State Studies the Problems 


By Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist for Extended School Services, Elementary Schools Section 


A. SCHOOL DOORS opened in September 


1953. more children came than were an- 


classes were overcrowded in 


ticipated 
many schools. particularly in the primary 


vrades and there weren't enough teachers 


to go These problems are not 


round, 


They 


administrators and boards 


new have been disturbing school 
if educ ation for 


more than a decade now but no solution 


has been found to meet these problems 
These 


they add up to a substandard education for 


conditions are disturbing because 


a vast number of American children who 


will, through no fault of theirs. be unable 
to perform thei responsibilities as citizens 
and to partic ipate effectively in the life of 


the Nation 

Although there is much written about the 
difficulties confronting schools in meeting 
these emergency conditions. created by 
population and rising birth 


schools to take a 


mobility of 
rates, there is need for 
long look ahead and round up the facts to 
get some action. Among the States tak 
problems 
affect the 


ind teacher retention. 


ing steps to study the specify 


of crowding which = seriously 


learning of children 


Virginia is « 


VIVES detailed 


ompleting a 3-year study which 
facts on the Statewide 
picture 
During the 
Department of 


past 5 years the Virginia 


State Education has been 


collectin niormation to use in presenting 
if elementary schools to the Leg- 
1951, has 


comparative data each 


the nee ds 


islature The study. begun in 


brought together 
vear on the pupil-teacher ratio, double or 
situations. and certification of 


lear he rs Although 
vet in for 1953-54. the data for the past 


two-shift 


the findings are not 


2 years reveal the urgency of_relieving the 
and indicate where 


crowded conditions. 


the Impar ted and overcrowded schools are 


located 
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\ preliminary report in 1951 to the Leg- 
islative Commission on a Foundation bdu- 
cation Program for Virginia states: 

“The major impediments to the most ef- 
fective teaching of the fundamental tool 
subjects are: (a) lack of a sufhcient num- 
ber of adequately trained primary and ele- 
mentary teachers. and (h) too heavy teacher 
loads.” In reference to the two-shift sit 
uation, the report points out that, “This 
divisions 


condition prevails in 44 school 


and is not conducive to adequate teaching. 


Emergency Teachers 
Among the critical problems which the 
reports from superintendents revealed are 
the large number of elementary classes 
emergency 
There 
59 


2.957 teachers or 21.5 percent in 1951-52 


staffed with teachers holding 


licenses and local permits. were 


who had not met the State’s requirement as 
Dur- 


teachers in 


fully qualified elementary teachers. 
ing 1952-53 the number of 


24.1 


substandard preparation for the 14.356 ele 


creased to 3,462 o1 percent with 


mentary classrooms of Virginia’s schools. 
In 10 counties and 2 cities, over 60 percent 
of the elementary teachers held only emer 
gency licenses and local permits or colle 
The Statewide activity of 
Feacher Re 


cruitment is now being directed toward sols 


giate certificates, 


the Citizens Committees on 


ing these problems, 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 

Another trouble spot appeared in the high 
pupil-teacher ratio in’ many elementary 
Comparisons of the 1952-53 fig 


that 


schools. 


with the showed 


ures, veal 


previous 
generally schools had as many classes of 40 
pupils or more as they had had the previous 
and 4 there 


were 59 teachers instructing « lasses of more 


vear. In 15 counties cities 
than 60 pupils: there were 231 teachers with 


classes from 51 to 60 pupils and 1.515 teach 


ers with classes of 40-50 pupils. There is 
doubt that teachers will be attracted to stay 
in the profession when faced with the task 
of “keeping school” rather than “teaching’ 
under these conditions 

In 1952 


double or 2-shift sessions. 


3 Virginia had 242 schools on 
Over the State 
there were 53.701 children or 7.18 pereent 
schedules. As 
counties reported double shifts for approxi 


19 cities had 


on short-day many as 26 


mately 18.000 children. and 


15,000 children on the 2-shift plan. During 
the previous year, 1951-52, a larger number 
of children, approximately 2.000 more, had 
Hence, the 


$3 was not a very 


been in double shift situations 
O06 percent drop in 1952 
significant one More teachers and school 


facilities were a “must” to secure a good 
school learning environment for children 

Children in the first three grades are the 
pupils whose education has been more seri 
During 1952-53. 26 


on double shifts, 22 coun 


ously cul counties 


had first grades 
ties had second grades involved, and 6 re 
ported third grades on the 2-shift’ plan 
I wer counties reported their fourth, filth 


and sixth grades affected, but the double 


shift arrangement touches all grades in the 
elementary schools of the 
Along with the double shifts for children 


State 


instances in which teach 
shifts At least 14 
and 10 cities reported teachers 


One of the first 


there were ma 
ers were teaching twe 
counties 
had double as ignments 
recommendations of the State Department 
of Education was that a teacher teach only 
shift a day While this requirement 


with chil 


one 


reduced the time a teacher was 


dren to 2)5 to 46 hours it has not meant 


that the teacher had a shorter day 


Division superin 


The reports of the 


tendents indicate teachers use the time be 


yond their hours with the children of thei 


, 


Continucd on page i) 





Foreign educators examining and using American 


International 


textbooks 


Teacher Education Program 


URING the next six months, more than 400 visiting teachers 
and educators ill be obse rying Arne rican s¢ hool systems 
and American life in practically every State in the Union 

They will share information about their cultures, customs, anc 
history with more than one million Americans 

Wayne University, lowa State Teachers College, University of 
Florida, Syracuse University, and Ohio State University, among 
others, will be hosts to the teachers.  Partir ipation in cominu 
nity and « ampus activitt visits to farms, factories, courts, civil 
organizations, legislative bodies in session, and to private homes 
are also an important part of the academic program 

Fifty different nations are represented in this group The 
largest single national group of 109 teachers: came from Ger 
many. The Smith-Mundt Act. P. L. 402, 80th Congress. and 
the Fulbright Act, P. L. 581, 79th Congress, provide the grants 
which make this interchang: program possible Grants to teach 
ers from Finland are provided from the Finnish World War I 


debt payments made available by P. L. 265. 81st Congress 


How Teachers Are Selected 

Teachers and school administrators are nominated by their 
Ministries of Education with the concurrence of the American 
Kimbassy. Final selection of grantees under the Smith-Mundt 
Act is made by the Departme nt of State upon recomme ndation 
of the Office of Education Those receiving Fulbright travel 
grants are approved by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. a 
ten-member board appointed by the President The visiting 
teacher program is now in its T1th year during which time 


a total of 1.400 educators have participate d 


Qualifications 
Teachers apply ing for grants are carefully selected In addi 


tion to being a citizen of the country that nominates him, an 


applicant must present a medical certificate and show evidence 


Demonstration of 


a Brazilian dance 


Latin-American teachers. 


A Netherlands teacher shows ner country's handicraft. 


Formosans in native costume and products of their homeland 


SCHOOL 


LIFE, 
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Educators from Nigeria, South Africa. 
headdress 
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Note 





Teachers from Panama 
in native costume. 


of good moral character and suitable per- 
sonal qualities. Each candidate must be 
able to read, write, speak, and understand 
English; be a qualified teacher for at least 


three years in his own country; and oceupy 


a position which will enable him to utilize 


in his own country the training he receives 
in the United States. 

What happens after these teachers visit 
our schools and communities? At least 
three-fourths indicate changed attitudes 
favorable toward the United States; the re 
maining one-fourth indicate they were al- 
ready favorably disposed and have had no 
change of opinion, Some teachers have 
shown a negative change in attitude on such 
subjects as racial discrimination, waste of 
resources, too much freedom of the child, 
open courting of students, and a diminish- 
ing interest in classical education. How 
ever, the overall impression is favorable as 
evidenced by letters received from the teach- 
ers after they have returned to their home 
lands. “. . . the first goal in American 
educ ation, namely the demand for good ( iti- 
zenship, an ability to get along with each 
other, to develop one’s own personality, is 
really more important than teaching of any 
other subject - a German teacher 
writes. “. . . | found wherever I went con 
stant coordiality, unfailing cooperation, 
and a desire to make my stay peasant 
are views expressed by a Cuban teacher. 

“The immediate results of teacher inter- 
change and teacher training programs have 
been most encouraging.” reports Thomas 
Kk. Cotner, Director, Teacher Programs 
Branch, Division of International Educa 
tion, Office of Education. “The long-range 
beneficial results are yet to be seen and 
appraised,’ 

During their orientation stay in Washing 
ton, D. C., this fall, the foreign educators 
had opportunity to examine and use text- 
book material furnished by the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. This mate 
rial has been organized for this purpose by 
the Division of International Education, 
Office of Education. 

In native costume the teachers also dis- 
played their country’s handicraft, money, 
flags, and other symbols of their cultures, 
Pictures shown on these pages were taken 


during the orientation period. 





An approach to the problem of classroom design in relation to the school child and program 


Sas OFFICE OF EDUCATION has 


just issued a new publication, “Designin 


Llementary Classrooms,” to help educator 
and the public in dealing with many prob 
lems pertinent to school plant design and 
construction in this day of peak elementary 
school enrollment 

The brochure was pre pared cooperative 
ly by the School Housing and Elementary 
Schools Sections of the Office of Education 

Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of State and Local School Systems 
Featherston. Director Ad 


and Local School Sy 


and E GZlenn 


ministration of State 
Branch. Office of 


that “planning the elementary 


Iduecation, agree 


school to 


tems 
meet 


present and future educational require 


ments is among the most urgent tasks fas 
ing school boards, administrators, teacher 
and citizen groups 
Considerable information in the new pub 


from teacher supervisor 


lication came 


principals, and specielists in elementary 
education. Lari 
tion of the bulletin content to report what 


ibout 


SCHOO! presents 1 por 


certain teachers said classrooms 


According to teachers tatements. class 


rooms should be 


1. Healthful and Safs 

*. . « One of my firs iwctions to work 
ing In my present environment was the ease 
with which the teacher and the children can 
This 
is due to adequate storage plac es and easily 
Then. a 
progressed, | could see how truly important 
water, a drinking 


the children’ 


keep the room neat and attractive 


reached pinning boards time 


In a room are running 


fountain, and a sink ‘to fit 


22 


both for convenience and as a time-saving 
element. Better lighting and glare-proof 
chalkboards make written work 
ion-free for pupils and teachers alike...” 
Vins. Verna Leiru., LeConte 


Se hool Berkeley, Calif. 


more ten- 


Elementary 


The Children are inspired to keep 
themselyes and the room clean by having 
tile flooring and part-glazed tile walls and 
facilities for hand washing in the rear of 
the room. Proper ventilation and radiant 
heating add to the year-round comfort for 


us. . Vins. 


mar Elementary 


Matruews,. La- 
{marillo, Tex. 


MARINI 
School, 


It means that children will not be 
groping in a semidark room, unable to do 
any work at all because the day outside is 
i dark one 
Children will not be squinting at their tasks 
Our 


well-lighted room glows on the darkest day 


and the room poorly lighted. 
ind they will not damage their eyes. 


with 28 fluorescent lights A modern room 


means also that |. as a teacher. may con 


tinue the class planning periods because we 
do not notices outside Our 


hoses, room, 


equipped as it is. with acoustically treated 
panels, provides a veritable island of quiet 
calm in which even the neost diflic ult prob- 
considered by chil 

Witson, Stephen 
Denver, Colo. 


lem may be efficiently 
VIARGARET 


S< hool. 


dren 


Anight 


Klementary 


2. Functionally Designed 

All books are on low shelves, easily 
accessible to children. There are also dis 
play shelves for books which are helpful 


to teachers in encouraging children to read. 


An adequate number of electrical outlets 
make it possible for teachers to use tape 
recorders, opaque projectors, filmstrip ma 
chines, and regular motion picture machines 
Vins. J. L. Perkins, 


in the classroom 


Baton Rouge, La. 
j 


Storage space under the back work 
centers is an ideal place to store building 
blocks. costumes, paints and other art sup 
plies. Another large storage area is under 


the ledge along the south wall under the 
Sliding 


space keep all items out of sight and pro- 


windows. doors on all storage 


tected from the dust. The ledge is used for 
plants and book displays. Large cabinets 
al the ends of the cloakroom are ample for 
storing all of that extra paper, supplies, and 
equipment as well as the teacher's wraps 


The 


Pigeon 


and personal reference materials 


cloakroom is very handy also 


holes for each child’s belongings are on one 
side with storage space under the pigeon 
holes. The other wall is for children’s 
Josie SHACKELFORD. Loving 


Ve i. 


Wraps 


ton School, Lovington, N. 


One of the most pleasant experi 


ences of my teaching career has been the 


opportunity of working in a well-equipped 
This classroom 


classroom. pro- 


modern 
vides the proper lighting. heating, ventila 
tion, rest rooms. and outside entrance with 
a terrace and flower evarden which enable 
the children to live as a family group. To 
be able to have the available space to work 
in groups, construct, store materials. dis 
play work, arrange furniture for democratic 
living. and give individual guidance with- 
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out disturbing others has been the fulfilling 
of a life-long dream Mrs. LuciL_e 
STEVENS, Willowbrook School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn 
3. Flexible 

Working in this 


In addition to the large 


classroom is a 
real opportunity, 
floor area there is good light, ready access 
to the outside, acoustic plaster, and a warm, 
smooth floor. This kind of housing con- 
tributes to a good educational program 
rather than limits it. The same may be 
said of furniture that can be easily moved 
and used for multiple purposes, for the 
storage space accessible to the children, for 
the ample provision for wraps, and for the 


The freedom 


that we 


sink and drinking fountain. 


and flexibility in activity know 


children need are not only possible but 
easily achieved in this modern well-planned 
Erma Bennett, Wasatch 


Utah. 


classroom 
Pel hool Pro 0 


Phe desks are movable and can be 


placed in groups for conferences or can be 


placed against the wall, leaving floor space 


and story circles 


for folk 
Mrs. J. | 


dan es 


Perkins, Baton Rouge, La. 


4. Attractive 


Children who enter rooms with 
lovely color designing, light, and adequate 
space are generally more enthusiastic chil- 


dren al chool. 


The response is so enthu 
siastic that one realizes the genuine pleasure 
they feel just being in such a room during 
drab 


vloomy. room 


the day Just as a 


depresses a teacher on a gray winter day, so 


gye = =s8 


are her pupils quite likely to be lethargic 
and weary of mind. Entering a room with 
friendly color and brightness is almost cer- 
tain to help spirits rise and brighten too...” 
THELMA STEINER, Harmony Elementary 


School, Milwaukie, Oreg. 


“... The modern, efficient design of the 
room, equipment, and related facilities add 
much to the program, increase the teacher's 
efficiency, and thereby contribute signifi- 
cantly to a wider experience and a greater 
acceptance on the part of the child . . 
Mrs. Gertrupe Knorr, Rollingwood Ele- 
mentary School, Chevy Chase, Md. 


“... Two of the most important essentials 
of an ideal elementary schoolroom, child- 
likeness and homelikeness, are undeniably 
found at Van Buren. There is a conscious 
adaptation of arrangement, materials, and 
furnishings to the age level of the group 
occupying the room. The movable tables 
and chairs are scaled to size so that feet 
touch the floor and proper sitting posture is 
easily achieved. There is a low counter, 
sink, and drinking fountain in the work- 


The 


adjacent toilet facilities, also scaled to size 


room easily accessible to the children. 


add to the homelike atmosphere and elimi- 
nate any regimentation of toilet procedure, 
There has been a conscious building up of 
the atmosphere which characterizes a beau- 
tiful home in the planning of this school- 
room, Space has been provided for out 


door clothing and personal belongings. 


This space has not been adequate during the 
sometimes 


winter months since two and 


three children must share one space. 


ES 


Northside School, Levittown, Long Island, N. Y 
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Photo by Sigurd Fischer. 


is a sufficient number of low windows so that 
children are not shut away from the out- 
doors Heven Vann, Martin 
Buren School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


} an 


*... Teaching and living in a room with 
these facilities is a most delightful experi 
ence for children, parents, and teachers. 
The spaciousness and the beautiful colors 
provide environment and opportunity for 
children to live and learn...” ELizabperu 
Marruews, Park Road School, Charlotte, 
eM 


5. Economical 


“  . . The floor covering is both attrac- 
tive and utilitarian. Spills on these highly 
waxed floors are not catastrophes because 
With their 
high polish and cleanliness, floors become 
excellent) work 
without the fear of 
STEINER 


they clean easily and quickly. 


space for large projects 
soiling clothing 
Harmony klementary 


Vilwaukie, Oreg. 


THELMA 
School 


. Ceiling height has been reduced to 
give a sense of proportion to the occupants 
Arperr P. Maruers, 
Veu 


of the room 
Superintendent of Schools, Canaan, 


Conn, 


Bilateral lighting makes a light, 
bright room. The latest in lighting pro 
vides more than adequately for the darkest 


Ve Kinley kh - 


{rlington, Va. 


day ...” Inez Witney. 


mentary School 


*... The teacher has a built-in desk with 
adequate drawer space. The open shelves 
and a closet provide ample room for profes- 
sional materials. Bilateral lighting gives 
an even and adequate distribution of light 
Marcurrrre RANKIN, 


School, 


for each child...” 
We Ainley 
Va, 


Elementary {rlington, 


The children and young people are the 
greatest asset in any country. In fact, the 
future of this country will be in their hands 
Pheir standing as American citizens will be 
in part determined by the educational op 
portunities provided for them, Good class 
reoms are economical in that they provide 
favorable learning situations. Pupils and 


teachers are encouraged by a functional, 


safe. and attractive environment. America 
can afford to buy good school facilities. It 
future 


is a safe and sane investment in the 


of this country. 


(Continued on page My 





For Better Schools in Ou 


Much Has Been Done— 
The Job Ahead Is One fe 


“School Bells Are Ringing for More Children Than Ever Be- 
fore!” “She’s Giving The Best Years of Her Life fo Your 
Children!” These are captions to some of the advertisements in 
the 1953-54 nationwide Better Schools Campaign conducted by 
The Advertising Council 

The Council is a nonprofit, public-service organization of the 
advertising industry It draws on the best talent of the adver- 
tising world and enlists the free support of all channels of public 
. information to promote programs that contribute to the national 
welfare. 

Cooperating with the Council in the Better Schools Campaign 
is the National Citizens Commission for the Publie Schools, an- 
other nonprofit organization. The Commission was founded in 
1949 by a group of prominent laymen representing business, law, 
and labor, from all sections of the country, who were convinced of 
the urgent need for widespread understanding of American educa 
tion’s problems, and prover nt of our public bal hools. 

The Council and the Commission work closely in this campaign 
with the Office of Education, which first asked the Advertising 
Council in 1947 to help arouse public interest in problems facing 
the schools. Advertisin 4 materials on the campaign are prepared 
by the volunteer agency, be nton and Bowles. Ine °9 and issued to 
the Council as a public service. Space and time are given by 
advertisers who agree to sponsor the ads 

Among media services used in the ¢ ampaign are newspaper and 
house organ publishers, transportation and outdoor advertising 
agencies, radio and television advertisers, and individual radio 
and television stations. ‘These are utilized in placing advertise- 
ments urging citizens to help solve their school problems and in 
suggesting that letters be written to the Commission for advice 
and assistance. Many of the media agencies sponsor advertise- 
ments themselves as public-service projects 

Promotion kits adapted to the various media are sent to news 
papers, national magazines, radio and television stations, and civic 
organizations. This year’s kit for newspapers contains 12 adver 
tisements and symbols. Other kits furnish graphic designs suitabte 


for posters, car cards, or outdoor advertising; television materials. 


with films, slides, fact sheet, etce.: radio fact sheets and spot 
announcements: and other such materials. 

Businesses are invited to run the advertisements “as is” or to 
use them as a basis for preparing their own material. Civic organ- 
izations and citizen groups are encouraged to do likewise—and 
thereby join in the program for better schools. It is estimated 
that, in each of the past four years, the Council has secured several 
million dollars’ worth of advertising for the Better Schools 


Campaign. 


Evidences of Success 


Since the purpose of the campaign is to arouse the American 
people to the needs of their local schools, its success may well be 
measured in terms of increased public interest. Here is some of 
the evidence: 

1, School bond issues and millage campaigns are notably more 
successful than ever before. The kits of newspaper advertisements. 
with free mats available from the Council, have been helpful in the 
passage of hundreds of bond issues. 

2. Kight thousand communities now have committees or com- 
missions of lay citizens, representing all segments of the com 
munity, working with their school boards and administrators on 
educational problems. In 1950, fewer than 1,000 such groups were 
known to the National Citizens Commission. About half of the 
committee members are men. 

3. More of the great national organizations—business, labor, 
farm, civic, fraternal, professional, religious, veteran, and other— 
have live education departments and programs. 

4. National magazines published more articles on public schools 
(222) last year than ever before. 

5. Every second persor who writes the Commission for assist- 
ance got the address through some news or advertising medium. 

6. The symbols and slogans of the campaign are being used by 
citizens’ committees and commercial concerns on postage meters, 
shopping bags, license plates, auto stickers, stationery, brochures, 


and in dozens of other adapted ways. 
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7. Hundreds of correspondents who write the Commission about 


the campaign are put in touch with State and local groups which 


can be of direct help and with whom they can work for a common 
al 


. With the emphasis on more active interest and participation 


in public schools, schoo! groups—-PTA’s and Home and School 
Associations—have twice as many members as they had in 1946, 
and a 60 percent rise 1n their male membership. 

9, Some YOO newspapers had agreed to run one of the Better 
School advertisements on September & of this vear. 

10. About 8 


and subwavs were made available to the Council by the trans 


7,000 car-card spaces on buses, trains, street cars, 


portation advertising industry i August. 

ll. Some 7,500 Better School outdoor posters have been put up. 

12. All radio stations receive the Council’s Radio Fact Sheet 
and spot announcements on the campaign. It is estimated that 
25.000 local programs were broadcast in 1 year. In 1 week of 
1952 there were an estimated 14,398,000 home impressions made 
through the Better School television program. A home impres- 
sion is the number of sets in use during the announcement 


multiplied by the number of announcements made. It is 1 message 


heard once in | television home 


There Is Work To Be Done 


The American people can be proud of their accomplishments in 
public education. But the job ahead is one of staggering propor- 
tions. This year the schools opened their doors to the largest 
crop of pupils in history——about 2 million more than last year 
More than 34 million youth are enrolled in schools this year, an 
all-time record. And it is estimated that by 1969 there will be 
42 million 

The taxpayers have been making a real effort to keep up with 
the rapidly increasing needs of the schools. They spent $7.5 
billion last year on public schools—-$500 million more than the year 


before. In 1952-53 American communities built 50,000 new 
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classrooms——another all-time record. ‘Teachers’ salaries were 
raised from an average of $3,160 to $3,400 last year. 

But, in spite of all that has been done, the public schools of 
America face bigger problems than ever before, and the crisis is 
growing worse, 

One of their most urgent needs is certainly the building pro- 
gram. This fall the United States is short 345 thousand public 
elementary and secondary classrooms. And many of those in use 
are not adequate. In school plants that are officially classified as 
“satisfactory” and “fair”, 3 out of every 5 are overcrowded. 
One out of every five pupils is going to school this fall in a 
schoolhouse which does not meet minimum fire safety conditions, 

Another challenging problem is the shortage of teachers. The 
elementary schools alone need 72,000 more teachers than they 
had last year. Until the teacher-training program is stepped up, 
only 2 alternatives are available and neither is good. Either 
teachers must be brought into the schools who are not qualified, 
or further over crowding of the classrooms must be permitted, 

Here is an opportunity for every citizen to do an urgently needed 
job. By taking an active interest in his local schools, he can help 
to make sure that his community provides an adequate school 
budget and gets the best for the money it spends. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools is 
ready to help any community stimulate interest in constructive 
action for better schools. Tools and know-how are available for 
the asking. Community groups that want guidance on problems 
such as teacher shortage, getting better school board members, 
school finances, buildings, and instructional materials, should write 
to the Commission’s office at 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 

Free mats for all the advertisements and radio and television 
material in the Better Schools Campaign will be sent on request 
by ‘The Advertising Council, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 

Let's all enlist in the Better Schools Campaign and work for 
the future of our country—our Nation’s boys and girls and their 


essential education. 





Mathematics a Key to Manpower 


Kenneth E. Brown, Specialist for Mathematics 


What is the outlook for able youth to fill 
the scientific demands of our Nation? The 
prospect is for a criti al shortage in the 
face of increased demands 

In 1950 the number of engineers gradu 
ated in the lL. 5. S. R. was 28.000, and in 
1953 the number had increased to 33,000. 
It is estimated that the number of engi 
neering graduates in 1955 will be 50,000. 
Similar increases are reported in the supply 
of other specialized personnel, and there is 
evidence that the supply may be rapidly 
increased. What is the prospect in the 


United States 7 It is not the same 


Output of Scientific Personnel 
Decreasing 
While the number of graduates from 


engineering colleges in the | S. 8. R. in 
creased from 28,000 to 33.000, the number 
in the United States decreased during this 
period (1950-53) from 53.000 to 25,000. 
The estimated number of graduates in 1955 
for the United States is 23.000. while in the 
U.S. S. R. the number is 50.000 The 
number of graduates of technical institutes 
in the United States in 1952 was approxi 
mately 1,100, but for the same year in the 
U.S. S. R. the number was 60,000 The 
annual output of screntitye personnel in the 
United States is decreasing, while in the 


U.S.S. R. it is rapidly increasing 


Shortage To Continue 

There is a lack of scientific personnel in 
the United States, and the demand for their 
services is rising If the advances in medi 
cine, the humanitic ind the sciences are to 
continue at the present rapid rate, the sup 
ply of spec ialists must « xpand, The Othe 
of Defense Mobilization in the Defenss 
Manpower Policy No. & states “the demand 
(for specialized personnel) is rising rapidly 
and will continue at a high level indefinite 
ly.” engineers and scientists are not avail 


able to meet even the present demand 


Number of Students Being Trained 

The number of college students in the 
U.S. S. R. increased from 670.000 in 1946 
to 1,400,000 in 1952, while in the United 
States during the same period the number 


was only slightly increased from 2,078,000 


26 


to 2,150,000. The number of students in in times of war. Mathematics is the lan- 
technical institutes with 4-year curricula in guage of these scientific workers. Hf our 
the U.S. S. R. in 1952 was approximately — supply of specialized personnel is to meet 
250,000, and in the United States for the the Nation’s demands, more able pupils 
same year the number of students in tech- must receive training in mathematics. The 
nical institutes, most of which have 2-year mathematics preparation of scientific per- 
curricula, was only 46.417. Thus the sonnel should begin before they reach 
U.S. S. R. had five times as many students college. 
as the United States in technical institutes, A look at the present high school enroll- 
and in most cases the students were pur- ments in mathematics is not encouraging. 
suing more extensive curricula. Plane geometry is one of the high school 
In engineering colleges U.S. S. R. leads subjects normally required for college en- 
with enrollments of 266,000 students in trance and asa prerequisite to mathematics 
1952 compared to 156,000 for the United or scientific training. \ recent study! of 
States. Evidence indicates that while the mathematics education in the high schools 
[. 5.5. R. is rapidly expanding the train- showed that the number of pupils taking this 
ing of specialized personnel, the college en- subject is less each year. In 1934 there 
rollments in the United States are not = were 767.171 pupils enrolled in plane 
enough to meet our immediate future veometry in the high school. in 1949 the 
needs enrollment was 693.280 and in 1953 only 
The Office of Defense Mobilization re- 659.300. The total number of pupils in 
ports that the number of persons completing high school is increasing, but the enrollment 
scientific training is declining and will con- — jn oeometry is decreasing 
tinue to decline through 1954. They warn Qur Nation needs more and more persons 
that “it will be very difficult, ot impossible, trained in basic mathematical understand- 
to obtain a supply of spec ialized personnel ings. The high school enrollments indicate 
equal to the expanded demand. that this is not taking place. Even in alge- 


Mathematics Training Needed in bra the mathematics that is basic to an 


High School 


lechnically trained men and women are 


Mathematics in Public High Schools, by Ken 
y neth E. Brown. For sale by the Superintendent 
needed to increase our standard of living in of pocuments. U. S. Government Printing Office, 


times of peace and safeguard our republic Washington 25, D.C. Price 20 cents 


Number and percentage of pupils in mathematics in the last 4 years of public sec— 
ondary day schools, 1889-90 to 1952-53 


Algebra Geometry Trigonometry 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


1890 >. 13, 294 zi. 3 

1o00 6. 142, 235 27.4 9,915 

228, 17 x0.9 13, 812 
26. 5 17, 220 

9 7 39 O30 


572, 19.8 86, B55 


1910 
1915 215 
1922 515 
1928 $23 
1934 ; ~210 
1949 966 
1953 _ 475, 900 


767, 17. 1 9, 458 
693, 12.8 108. 551 
659, 11.6 107, 000 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1948-50, Chapter 5, page LO7, U.S. Office 


of Education, Washingten, D. C. 


estimate based on this study 
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elementary consideration of quantity in any 
field of knowledge 


enrolled Is smaller eat h year. 


the percent of pupils 
In 1934, 30.4 
percent of the high school pupils were en- 
In 1949 there were 26.8 
24.6 


rolled in algebra. 


percent and in 1953 approximately 
percent. 

The number of pupils enrolled in mathe- 
matics decreases from grade to grade in 


Data for the 


high school. school year 
1952-53 from 857 randomly selected high 
schools indicated that the number of pupils 
in LOth grade mathematics was equal to 34 
percent of the number of pupils in that 
the llth grade it was 23 


12th grade only 10 


grade, while in 
percent and in the 
percent. 

The need for pupils trained in mathemat- 
ics—a language of modern civilization 
stands out in bold relief. The enrollments 
in mathematics are not meeting the demand. 
Yet the survival of our democratic way of 
life may depend on our increase of tech- 
The battle for 


so fondly cherish may be 


nically trained personnel. 
the freedoms we 


lost in the classroom. 


Can the Manpower Supply Be 
Increased? 

Is there no hope? The answer is there 
Capable 


is hope if we take proper action. 


pupils can be motivated and guided into 
courses that will develop their potential in 
leaching content and pro- 


Many 


restudying the mathematics 


mathematics 


cedures can he improved. eroups 
of teachers are 
their teaching 


curriculum, re-evaluating 


procedures in an attempt to stimulate more 
effective learning. 

rhe interest of teachers in providing bet- 
ter instruction for the talented pupil was 
recognized in a conference held at the U.S. 
Office of Education. November 13-15, 1952 
\ group of more than 100 educators. in 
cluding leaders in Government and indus 
try. pooled their ideas of ways of identi 
fying and providing for the student with 
potential in science and mathematics 
Their suggestions are contained in a pam 
phlet which is available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
Class size can be reduced to permit more 
recent sur- 


individualized instruction. A 


vey showed one geographic region in the 
Palented in Mathematics and 
1952, No. 15. For sale by the 


of Documents. [ s 


r the 


Government 


PD. ¢ Price 
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United States with 50 percent of the. mathe- 
matics classes with enrollments above 30 
and many classes with 45 to 50 pupils. 
Teacher help to individual pupils is difh- 
cult’ under conditions. We 


make a special effort to provide better op- 


such should 
portunities for the individual pupil in our 
schools, and. through proper guidance, pre- 
pare him to be of maximum worth to him- 
self and society. 

There is another 
specialized personnel that needs to be con- 


potential source of 


sidered. For every person who graduates 
from college, there is a capable high school 
graduate who failed to even enter college. 
This large pool containing many potential 
scientists and engineers needs to be lapped, 
Why do these capable youth fail to go to 
Studies indicate that the 
most reason for the failure of these youth 
Another 


college? fore- 
to attend college is lack of money. 
significant reason is a failure to appreciate 
the value of a college education. We spend 
millions of dollars to develop the natural 
resources of our Nation and at the same 
time fail to develop a large part of our 
who 


resources, 


human pupils 


( apable 
need financial assistance should be provided 
Plans should be de 
veloped to provide aid for pupils with 


ability. 


with scholarships. 


Large sums of money are readily 


spent to provide stock piles of defense 
materials, but we are reluctant to spend a 
little to increase our supply of the most 
vital instrument of defense scientific per 


sonnel. Is it not time to conserve our 
human resources and develop our capable 
youth? 

Our supply of scientists, mathematicians, 
and other specialized personnel can be in- 
creased by: 

|. More effective motivation and guid 
ance in the study of mathematics in the 
hich baad | hool. 

2. The cooperation of education and in- 
dustry in providing in-service training pro- 
erams in which mathematics offerings can 
that will 


he designed make mathematics 


more meaningful functional to the 
pupil 

3. The provision of scholarships for any 
pupils who should have a college educ ation 
and who need financial support. 

Our supply of engineers and scientists 


is no prospect for a rapid increase in.the 


already is getting dangerously low. 


near future if the present trends continue. 


With the cooperation of industry, educa 


tion, and the public, the trends can be 


changed, but the time for action is now, 





Double Shifts— 


(Continucd from page Thy 
own group for such things as working with 
playground 


The teacher 


other children in art, musie, 
or visual education activities, 
may also have conferences with parents, 
visit homes, help in work groups with prin 
cipal and supervisor or use the time for 
planning the work with her children. A 
double shift situation means that since the 
teacher will have less time to work with 
her children, she must do a careful job of 
‘tting ready for each day. 


The double shift situation usually 


ge 
cults 


down on the time a child spends in school 
to a 214 to 11, 


regular school day, as set set up 


reducing hour day. 


Since the 
by school law in Virginia is a5 to 64s hour 
session, the children are now attending 
school approximately one-half to one-third 
less time than the children in areas free of 
crowding. 

Not only are children being deprived of 
their educational opportunities, the teach 
ers, too, are overloaded with larger classes. 
The supervision of children’s homework, 
which is often a means of covering more 
material than is possible in the limited time 
children are at school, is another factor 
adding to their classroom duties. 

The chief value of the 3-year study Vi 
vinia is making of crowded conditions and 
the impact on children and teachers is to 
provide evidence on the extent their situa 
tion has shown any improvement The 
facts now available indicate that conditions 


are becoming more acute. The State De 


partment of Education has shown foresight 
They 


for adequate support for the 


in making this survey. will have a 


strong cast 
schools on grounds that basic education be 
given to the thousands of elementary chil 
dren now enrolled and a realistic approach 


be made to the retention of teachers 


It is possible that other States have 
made studies of the double shift situ 


ation in their schools. Information 


concerning these findings or related 
Lire, in 


ones is invited for Scnoot 


connection with a project of the Ele 
Section. Ofhice of 


mentary Schools 


Education 





German Teachers 


Leaving for Arlington, Va., Schools 


Observe American Teaching Methods 


A GERMAN ‘TEACHER, after spending several 
months in the United States as a participant in the 
Educational Exchange Program of the Department of 
State, wrote these words: 

“I should like to express how grateful and indebted 
I feel towards the U. S. Government for having or 
ganized this program, and for every help, generosity, 
and hospitality offered in this country. IT shall return 
to Germany with the feeling that my experiences are 
worth more than 5 years of intensive book studying, 
and am besides convinced that | have a mission to do 
in Germany for America and for human under 
standing.” 

This teacher, 1 of a totait of 408 who have come to 
our country under the German Teacher Education pro 
gram, has learned much from her visits to American 
schools and universities and in her observations of 
educational methods that will not soon be forgotten 

This year’s group of German teachers arrived in 
September, spent time in Washington, D. C., for orien 
tation classes and a visit to Arlington County, Va.. 
schools. Early in October they left in groups of 15 
to 20 for 4-month stays at several universities— includ 
ing the University of Hlinois, University of Kentucky, 
University of Cincinnati, State College of Washington. 
Southwest Texas State ‘Teachers College, and Oregon 
State College. 

Later they will spend some time in various State 
departments of education and a month or so in local 
communities, They return to Germany on April 14 
1954. 

Kenneth A. Bateman, Director of the German Teacher 
Education Program for the Office of Education, re 
cently announced that last year’s group of 111 German 
teachers were entertained in 4.933 American homes 
They were welcomed by 140 different organizations 
and institutions They made addresses to most of 
these organizations 


Nomination of candidates for participation in this 


program are made by staff members of the several 


American Consulates General in Germany and _ the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Germany. Final 
selections are made by the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the De partment of State. 


(¢ niinued on page i) 


Johann P. Feicht asks first grade 
pupils about school lunches. 


Roswitha M. Cramer visits a junior high school class with student guide 


Gretel Kamb talks with boys in a high school mechanical drawing class 


Three German teachers near the Capitol with 
Kenneth A. Bateman, German Teacher Pro- 


gram Director. 


Two teachers from Germany discuss classroom 
use of a nature atlas 
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The importance which the Federal Gov 


ernment attaches to matters relating to 
education is always of nationwide interest 
résumé of the 


First 


and conce©rn, Below Is a 
Acts of the Ejighty-third 
Session, which relate to some phase of edu- 


These 


order in which they were passed and ap 


Congress, 


cation Acts are presented in the 


proved by the President 
Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare 
The 


ment of the current year affecting education 


most significant Federal develop- 
at the Federal level, which won the approval 


of Congress, was the creation of a new 


of Health. Education, and Wel- 
fare with Cabinet status 
On March 12 


‘ 
the Congress Reorganization 


Departme ni 


President Eisenhower 
transmitied to 
Plan No. |] 
with the provisions of the 


Act of 1949 


transmittal message declared: 


1953. pre pared in accordance 
Reorganization 
is amended, The President's 

*T he purpose of this plan is to improve 
the administration of the vital health, edu 


cation, and social-security functions now... 


carried on in the Federal Security Agency 
by eiving them departmental rank. Such 
action ts demanded by the um portanc e 
and magnitude of these functions, which 


affect the well-being of millions of our 
CULZCNS 

“There should be an unremitting effort to 
improve those health, education and social- 


security programs which have proved their 


value. 
“But zood intentions are not enough; all 
Sic h programs depe nd for thetr SUCCESS 


responsible administra 


upon efficient 
tion. Vow the establishment of a neu 
De partment provide d for in Plan No. 1 of 
1953 will give the needed additional assur- 
ance that these matters will receive the full 
consideration they deserve in the whol Op- 
eration of the Gove rnment.” 

The President's 
stipulated that: “There is hereby estab 


Reorganization Plan 
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Education and the Eighty-Third Congress 


First Session 


By Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


lished an Executive Department, which shall 
he known as the Department of Health, 
I-ducation, and Welfare. . There shall 
be at the head of the Department a Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 


pointed hy the President. 


who shall be ap- 

. . The Depart- 
ment shall be administered under the su- 
pervision and direction of the Secretary.” 
By this Plan all functions of the Federal 
Security Agency, including those relating 
to education, were transferred to the new 
Department. 

Public Law 13 
1953).—By_ this 
House Joint Resolution 223 which stipu 
lated that Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
March 12. 1953, “shall 
take effect 10 days after the date of the en- 


April |, 


Act Congress approved 


(approved 


aforementioned, 


actment of this joint resolution, and its 
approval by the President.” 
Federal Indian School Lands 

Public Lau 47 (approved June 1. 
1953).--This act authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain Indian 
school properties no longer needed for 


<< hool purposes to State or Joe al school dis- 


tricts or public agencies. Any conveyance 
prescribed or approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior shall require the property to be 
used for st hool or other public purpose and 
shall require the property to be available to 
Indians and non-Indians on the same terms, 
unless otherwise approved by the Secretary 


of the Interior. 


Flag Display Regulation 

Public 107 July 9, 
1953).-—This act is of especial interest to 
public school officials and teachers. The 
1942, as 


was 


Lau (approved 


Flag Code approved June 22, 
amended { 6 | » ae ( ; sec. 175 (c)},. 

amended hy adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “No person shall 
display the flag of the United Nations o1 
international flag 


any other national o1 


equal, above, or in a position of superior 









prominence or honor to, or in place of, the 
flag of the United States at any place within 
the United States or any Territory or pos- 
session thereof: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall. make unlawful the con 
tinuance of the practice heretofore followed 
of displaying the flag of the United Nations 
in a position of superior prominence or 
honor, and other national flags in position 
of equal prominence or honor, with that of 
the flag of the United States at the head 
quarters of the United Nations.” 


Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations 

Public 
1953) 


Intergovernmental Relations consisting of 


july 10, 


This act created a Commission on 


Lau 109 (approved 


) 


25 members. The work of this Commis- 


likely lo 


lederal-State educational relations. 


sion is most include a study of 

The act directs the Commissio i to study 
and investigate all of the present activities 
in Which Federal aid is extended to State 


local 


ships of the financing of this aid, and the 


and governments, the interrelation- 


SOUTCES of the finane my of vovernmental 
programs; and to determine and report (1) 
whether there is justification for Federal aid 
in the various fields in which Federal aid 
: there are other 


is extended: (2) whether 


fields in which Federal aid should be ex 


tended; (3) whether Federal control with 
respect to these activities should be limited, 
and, if so, to what extent, and (4) whether 
Federal aid should be limited to cases of 
need, and all other matters incident to 
bederal the ability of the 
bederal and the 
finance activities 


The 


such reports as the President may request 


uf h 


aid, including 


(hovernment Stites to 


of this nature. 


Commission is authorized to make 


from time to time or as the Commission 


deems appropriate and it is directed to 


submit its final report, including recom 
mendations for iegislative action, not Jater 
than March 1. 1954, to the President for 


transmittal to the Congress. 











Postal Rates on Films and Related 
Materials for Educational Purposes 

Public Law 141 July 20 
1953). This act provided that the postal 


rates provided for book 


(approved 


may apply to 


15-millimeter films filmstrips. projecte d 


transparencies and slides, mic rofilms. sound 


catalogues of such mate 


(A) 
public 


recordings. and 


rials when sent to or from schools 


colleges. universiti« " libraries 


(B) 
philanthropic, 


and religious. educational. scientifu 


agricultural, labor vet 


erans’. or fraternal organizations or asso 
clations, not organized for profit a: d nome 
of the net which 


benefit of any private stockhelder Oj indi 


income ol inures to the 
vidual.” when sentthrough the mails, ex 


cept when sent to commercial theaters 


Exchange of Federal Land for School 
Purpose 

Public 
1953). 
of the Interior to convey not more than 20 
acres of land in Gettysburg National Mili 
Park to the State of 


public-school purposes 


Law 16; July 31, 


This act authorized the Secretary 


(approved 


! 
tary Pennsylvania for 


and to receive in 


land of 
land 


non lederal approxi 


shall be 


exchange 
mately equal value, which 


aid Park 


come a part of 


American University 
Public Law 183 


1953 This act amended the 


(approved August | 
Act of 1893 


incorporating the American University by 


providing that ' ] ) Tha pe rson shall hve ( le et 


ed to the board of trustees of the Uni 


versity unless such person has been 
approved by the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church; (2 both 
real and personal, of the University shall be 
held in perpetuity for educational purpose 
of the Methodist Church 


board of trustees of the Uni 


} all prope rty 


under the auspice c 
and (33) the 


versity shall not propose any amendment 


by the Congress to this act unless the pro 
ly approved by the 


Vethodist 
This act il i) provided that upon 


posal has heen previou 
Board of Education of — the 
Church 


violation by the 


corporation o1 the board 


of trustees of any of these ions, all 


hoth 


provi 


title, and interest corporation 


rights, 
in and to all property real and pet 
shall vest in the 


Ne thoditst 


( hurch. a corporation al ranized under the 


sonal, of the corporatior 
board ol education ol the 


laws of the State of Tennessee, or it 


SUCCESSOT, 


Federal Assistance to School Districts 
Affected by Federal Activities 

The Fighty-Third Congress by two acts, 
Public 
panion Law 815 and 874 of 
the bLighty-First 1950. These 


new enactments are designed to improve the 


Laws 246 and 248, amended com- 
Laws Public 


Congress. 


Federal assistance programs for school dis- 
tricts affected by Federal activities. 
School Buildings (Public Law 246, ap- 
proved August 8, 1953).—-This act added 
Titles II] and IV to.Publie Law 815 to pro- 
vide “assistance for the construction of 
urgently needed minimum school facilities 
in school districts which since the school 
year 1951-52 have had substantial increase 
in school membership as a result of new or 
increased Federal activities.” Among the 
principal provisions of the new law are: 
The authorization of the Commissioner 
of Education to provide assistance to local 
school agencies not heretofore eligible for 
assistance under Public Law 815 such neces- 
sary aid as will enable them to provide 


minimum school facilities “upon such 
terms and such amounts (subject to pro- 
visions of this act) as the Commissionet 
may consider to be in the public interest’: 
and authorized an appropriation of $20.- 
000,000 for this purpose. This provision 
applies principally to districts enrolling 
large numbers of Indian children living on 
tax exempt Indian lands. (Initial appro- 
priation for this purpose contained in final 
Suppleme ntal \ppropt tation is $8,000,000, } 

[here was also authorized an appropria- 
tion of $55,000,000 for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1954, to pay outstanding en- 
titlements to local educational agen ies for 
new school construction or for reimburse 
ments of contracts made after September 0), 


rhe 


to local agencies is to be computed on the 


L950 maximum payments therefor 
basis of average per pupil cost of construct- 


7 ‘minimum (rather than complete) 
hool 
Vaintenance and Operation (Public Law 

248. approved August 8 1953).—This act 

Public 874 (Kighty-First 


Congress) providing maintenance and op- 


facilities. 


aitie nded Law 
eration assistance to school districts affected 
by Federal activities. Among the principal 
made in Public Law 874 are: 

Public 674 for 2 


changes 
| extended 


years trom July 1. 


Law 


; Provided for assistance on the basis 


of average daily attendance during the pre- 


ceding, instead of the current. fiscal vear: 


that parents’ employment on Federal prop- 
erty be within reasonable commuting dis- 
that 


active duty in the uniformed services. 


stance, or children’s parents be on 
(3) Provides for increased payments to 
an amount necessary to provide a level of 
education equal to that in comparable dis- 
tricts. 
(4) 


contribution rate to local districts for each 


Provides for a minimum Federal 
Federally-connected child equal to 50 per 
cent of the total per capita cost for edu- 
cating all children in the State. 

(5) Limited the Commissioner's discre- 
tion with respect to providing education by 
requiring that he deal only with appropriate 
local apency,or Federal Department. Pre- 
viously, where he considered local ‘@duca- 
tional agency unable to provide suitable free 
public education he could make such ar- 


rangements therefor as he deemed necessary. 


German Teachers 
(Continued from page 28) 

As Mr. Bateman points out, this prograin 
works both ways in creating mutual under- 
standing between the citizens of our country 
and those of Germany Bearing out this 
conclusion. one superintendent wrote ‘of 
one German teacher “Mr. has been 
an inspiration to our entire teaching stafl 
and every child who has come in contact 
| know that we have profited 
know. that 


secured a_ better 


with him. 
much by this experience and 


Mr. 


understanding of our American way of life 


will have 
and the democratic principles of teaching. 
In addition to his fine educational philos- 
ophy. | have found him delightful company 
and through him have gained an apprecia- 


tion of Germany's problems today.” 


Designing Classrooms 


(Continued fron page Sy 


De SILMING Elementary Classrooms con- 
tains information about predesign planning 
steps, the points upon which good class- 
room design Is based, designing the class- 
room from educational specifications, and 
the reactions of teachers to a good class- 
room environment, 

The publication was prepared by James 
L. Taylor. Jack D. Herrington. Helen K. 
Mackintosh, Wilhelmina Hill. other 


Office of Education staff members. 


and 
Copies 
should be ordered from the Superintendent 
S. Government Printing 


Price > 


of Documents, U. 
Office. Washington 25, D. C. 


cents, 
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HE ARMI D FORCES today are faced 
with the problem of using personnel who 
literacy. As 


do not functional 


possess 
increasing demands are placed on the na- 
tion's available manpower, the military 
services must share the personnel pool with 
other essential activities requiring man- 
power The purpose of this article is to 
tell briefly the story of the Navy’s prograg 
for training the functional illiterate. 

\ series of articles appearing in previous 
issues of SCHOOL LIFE has presented the 
problem of functional illiteracy in terms 
of the extent (91 2 million). its cost in us- 
able manpower, and its challenge to the na- 


tion. Wher 


into the Navy, part of their service time 


these illiterates are recruited 


must be used to teach them “to read and 
understand simple instructions and to ab- 
sorb military training.” The realities of 
naval service demand this training in the 
Navy s self While illiterates are 


at a disadvantage in civilian life, they may 


interest, 


be a distinct hazard in a military situation. 
\ man aboard ship who cannot read in- 
structions and understand simple orders 


may endanger not only his own life, but 


the lives of his shipmates. The Navy must, 
therefore. conduct literacy training so long 


as illiterates are recruited into the naval 
service 

The problem for the Navy is not a new 
one. During the latter stages of World 


War II, the Navy 


accept enlisted men who were functionally 


found herself forced to 


illiterate Some way had to be found to 
use the manpower which was available and 
a training program seemed to be the an- 


swer. As it turned out, the 
gained during World War IL was to prove 
useful at a later date 

In 195]. the Office of the Secretary of 


Defense cle veloped a plan whereby all of 


exper lence 


the Armed Forces would accept their pro- 


portionate share of the manpower pool 
based upo several intellectual levels or 
profiles. This is known in the Navy as 
the Profile Recruiting Plan. 
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The Navy's Literacy Training Program 


by R. M. Foster and J. F. Ballard 


The Navy set about to develop a training 
program for those whose literacy level re- 
quired improvement, At the outset, it was 
apparent that this special literacy training 
must precede the regular indoctrination pe- 
riod of recruit training. Otherwise, many 
would fail in regular recruit training. It 
had to be a program which would prepare 
the man to absorb the military subjects 


in the indoctrination process—a 


inherent 
kind of recruit preparatory training. At 
the same time. the program had to be one 
which would permit integration of military 
subjects with instruction in reading in order 
that maximum use could be made of the 
services of the individual in the shortest 
possible time. By directive, a maximum 
of 13 weeks was made available for this 
preparatory process. 

Because illiteracy is not confined to any 
one region of the United States, and since 
funds for travel expenses are limited, spe- 
cial literacy training units have been es- 
tablished at each of the Navy's Training 
Centers: Md., Great Lakes, 
Hl.. and San Diego, Calif. They are offi- 


cially designated as Recruit Preparatory 


Bainbridge, 


Training Units and are operated under the 
control of the Reeruit Training Commands 
at the three training centers. 


Literacy training is an official, full-time 


program for those selected for it. Inte- 
gration of military training and literacy 


training is accomplished by the use of read- 
ing materials built around Navy situations. 


and is transferred to regular recruit train 


trainee progresses al his own rate 


ing when his achievement warrants it. 


(verage time spent in preparatory training 
is between 7 and & weeks. Classes are kept 


small (average size: LO-15 trainees) and 





instructors, for the most part, are carefully 


selected chief petty officers. The instrue- 
tional staff is composed entirely of volun- 
teers, who receive a basic course in instruc- 
lor-training prior to assignment, Super- 
visors have educational backgrounds and 
work experience in similar programs such 
as remedial reading, adult education, ele- 
mentary school work and psychology. De- 
spite the fact that literacy training is a new 
kind of teaching situation for most of the 
instructors, they all possess one important 
asset-—their knowledge of the Navy gained 
through years of service and their experi- 
ence in petty officer leadership. These in- 
structors counsel and guide, as well as teach 
reading. writing and arithmetic, never for 
getting that the real goal is to develop use- 
ful sailors from the men in this illiterate 
group. 

The materials used in this program are 
many and varied. ‘The Navy Life Series, 
developed during World War Il, is the 
basic guide for instruction in reading. This 


workbooks and 


materials are 


readers 
These 


built around a naval theme. describing life 


series consists of 


instructors’ guides. 


at sea and in other typical Navy situations. 
They use a Navy theme for motivation in 
much the same way as the Home and Fam- 
ily Life Series and others, have used fam- 
ily life, civilian work, ete., to arouse inter- 
est. In addition, material available from 


the lL nited States Institute, 


Armed borces 
and commercial sources, such as the Read- 
ers Digest Reading Skill 


Many aids to teaching the basie sub- 


used. 
jects are prepared locally by the instrue- 
staff. 


tional These include, for example 


Ur. Foster and Mr. Ballard are civilian employees of the Training Division, Bu- 


reau of Naval Personnel. 
literacy 


series is now 


Documents, Washington 25, D. C.. price 15 cents. 


education that appeared in SCHOOL LIFE during the past year. 
available under one “Reprint” cover from the Superintendent of 


Their article very appropriately follows the series on 


This 


The riews expressed are those 


of Mr. Foster and Mr. Ballard and are not necessarily those of the Department of 


the Nary. 








flash cards, ship models or mockups, post 


safety signs found 


ers showing typical 
aboard ship, scrambled sentences and maps. 

What is the background of the men who 
are receiving this training? Geographi 
caily, they come from all parts of the coun 
and small 


try: large cities, rural areas, 


All of the 
degree of formal schooling 


ittended 


have had some 
Most of those 
school for 


rood many of them 


towns trainees 
in the program ha 
more than 4 years and a 
have spent some time mh JUNOT high = hool 
However, they do not posses fifth grade 
reading ability when measured with stand 
tests had the skill 
and others have lost it through disuse. 
Nearly all of the men now 


the Navy are capable of learning to read 


ardized Some never 


coming into 


once they have been motivated to learn 
Perhaps the greatest motivating factor is 


their sailors As 


soon as the them hoy 
their 


desire to hecome vood 


instructor shows 


reading skill is related to that goal 


is removed and the rest 


The ( 


learning “block 


of the task is comparatively easy 


New Books and Pamph 


S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Susan O. Futterer, 


Associate Librarian, U. 


men are more likely to have personal prob 
with 
One 


worries’, ete., which interfere 


than the 


source of concern is their uncertainty about 


lem 
learning literate recruit. 
what lies ahead for them in the naval serv- 
ice, Usually. the 
knowledge ol Navy 


questions and, thus, remove problems of 


instructor, with his 


life, can answer their 


this kind from their minds so that they can 
vet down to the business of learning to read. 

What are the main results obtained in the 
program thus far? Improvement in read- 
nv ae hieve ment shows an average increase 
of approximately one grade, in an average 


weeks 


preparatory 


time of 8 Recruits who complete 


recruil training successfully 
finish regular recruit training with equal 
uccess. Studies of their service aboard 
ship are in progress, but conclusive results 
re not available at this time. 

In surveying the operation of the program 
the writers believe it has been worth 
Navy 


the individuals concerned. 


the key 


lo dat 


hile to the and of great benefit to 
4 summary of 


factors in the success of the pro- 


vram is given below: 

1. In planning the program, the Navy 
was able to draw upon civilian school ex- 
perience in similar programs and to draw 
upon its own World War II experience. 

2. Supervisors had experience in similar 
programs. 

3. Instructors were carefully selected 
chief petty officers who expressed an inter- 
est in this type of training. 


could 


not learn to read because of past failures 


1. Individuals who believed they 


have experienced early success. 

5. The men possessed a desire to become 
useful sailors. 

6. Literacy training was integrated with 
military factors. 

7. Classes were kept small. 

8. Trainees spent their full time in re- 
cruit preparatory training. 

9, Preservice and inservice training 
programs were conducted for instructors. 

10. The relationship between emotional 
problems and reading ability was recog 


nized, 


ets 
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